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decided to abdicate in favor of Alexis, and signed documents to this effect, but by the time Guchkov and Shtilgin reached Pskov in the evening of the same day he had changed his mind and, pleading the inability to part with his son, abdicated in favor of Michael Alexandra-vich. Throughout the ordeal Nicholas preserved almost inhuman composure and self-control. On March 3, on the train which bore him into captivity and to his eventual doom, he wrote in his diary: "I had a long and sound sleep. Woke up beyond Dvinsk. Sunshine and frost. . . . I read much of Julius Caesar/'
Meanwhile the revolutionary situation in Petrograd moved towards a climax and called for a far more drastic solution than that envisaged in liberal, army, and court circles. The Soviet was clearly determined to play a major part in shaping the structure and policies of the new Russian state. On March 2, after laborious negotiations with the Executive Committee of the Soviet, the provisional committee of the Duma announced the formation of a Provisional Government. It became evident in the course of that day that the establishment of a constitutional monarchy was no longer feasible. Miliukov's reference, at a meeting in the Taurida Palace (March 2), to the impending accession of Alexis and the regency of Michael provoked a storm of protests, and Guchkov, on his return from Pskov in the morning of March 3, was detained for a time by railway men hostile to the retention of monarchical government. A few hours later the Grand Duke Michael, after consultation with the Provisional Government and the provisional committee of the Duma, declined the Crown unless it was proffered by the Constituent Assembly, and urged all citizens to rally round the Provisional Government pending the convocation of the Constituent Assembly which was to determine Russia's future political organization. This was an untoward development which the liberals had not foreseen or desired; their dream of a constitutional monarchy, with a boy emperor on the throne and an insignificant and effaced grand duke as regent, faded away. The continuity of the historical tradition was broken. The Provisional Government, a purely revolutionary institution, although begotten by a conservative Duma, was forced into the position of the supreme organ of state authority; it was, moreover, committed to the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, a hazardous venture in the midst of a great war and in a country whose population was largely illiterate and ignorant of democratic methods.
The overthrow, or rather collapse, of the monarchy was accom-